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in weh is included our perſonal liberty 


and. Jafcty, our property and our go 
name. This is uſually intended when a 


ſtate is ſaid to be governed by equal laws ; 


that is, by laws which equally ſecure theſe 


three in valuable rights to all its citizens, 


and which, though they reſtrain our natu- 


© ral liberty of action in ſome reſpects, form 
the ſafeguard of what remains. The ſa- 
4 erifice 1s ſmall, and in the ſervice of the 


— 


upon perſons i io- 


a truſted with. the government, by cuſ- 


tom, public opinion, or by a ſenate con- 


| ' ſitigg either of deputies, or of the whole 


ſociety, and in any other way that may 


have been adopted by different communi- 


ties, are the means by which this _— 
civil government is ſecured. 
Theſe checks however produced, are 
therefore ſecondary to the object for which 
they are created, and "uſt i in themſeſyes, 
according to their” ater or leſſer force, 


power of þ vernmerit in ord {a 


_ F the divine bill, 5 4 
far 


it 58 1 
ter fo entfernt Wilk ce Oebieh + of _ 
ET and Cod n 
- Being infinitely wife, good, and powerful. 


« TheSovernors of the-earth Mould there- - 


fore poſſeſs as muck Ebert) to exerelſe theſe | 
: threo great atid beneficent qualities, "as s 
conſiſtent with the er ofthe fue 
| the probable abuſe of it. 5 
. It is obvious therefore, that a t 
where the monarch weally dcts witli „ 
dom, virtue and power, is infiriitely dhe 
beſt government for the welfare of man- 
kind ; but as it töo often happeris that 
princes are — an# wicked like other 
men, moſt nations have introduced fuch 
checks and. limitations' upon the authorit) 
of their princes, as ſult the conven 


and neceſſities of their reſpective countries. 


And in theſe checks, or the ins providing 
for them, is compried What is w 
called the Conſtitution of 'a State. 

The beſt form of is that 


which iieſttained and regiidted by ans — > 
Preſentatiyes of the people. At leaſt the, "77g 
experience of the world hitherto has giver 1 
us the aſſurance to form this concluſion; 
20 A 3 nor 
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is reaſon wanting to confi it. Pub- 
| opinion is too weak ; cuſtom, without 
other afliſtance, is till weaker. An ariſto- 
 cracy is tos ſtrong, and a demoeracy too 
| wild to effect this purpoſe. While, repre- | 
| ſentation mixes power with wiſdom, and 

-while it ſecures and reſtrains, does hot too 
much weaken the hands of government ; 
but let us always recollect, that repreſen- 
tation, and the checks that flow from! it, 
are no politive good in themſelves, any far- 
ther than that they are wiſe and proper 
means of procuring, it. The queſtion is, 
nat, whether they ane perfolt or imperfect 
in their own nature, but whether they pro- 
duce the end required of them, in ſecuring 
and protecting the happineſs of mankind 

equal laws, 

"If therefore under any form of govern- 
ment that end be obtained, the cans of. 
ſecuring its continuance are only a ſecon- 
dary, though, a very neceſſiry eonfidera- 
tion; for while it is extremely defirable to 
render the happineſs of a people perma- 
nent, ſtill perſons who are foberly and truly 
. 
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of humun nature, will ſerioully corider, 
whether preſent enjoynient mey not be H- 
crificed to ay endeavour after its 
tive contimuance ; amd whether it bud 
not be better to leave future ſeciitity to che 
wiſdom of futurity . arb bs rh ey 


of a nation at once receiving new laws, or 2 new con- 
ſtitution, at the hands of a legiſlature formed for that 


purpoſes a Sgt Aunt — 


— — 2 * e — 
end theoretical perfection; i fe ine e 
receive that mixture of firengii amd weaknels, int with 
— ee TR A. 
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ono} In this country, the end of government, 
which gonſiſts in. the happineſs of its ſub- 


„ and 
that, of itfalf. argues the ſuficiency of 


»the, means which, produce it. Fot more 


than an hundred years, we have enjoyed a 
tate of proſperity unknown to other ages 
and nations. The inhabitants are protect- 
ed in their perſons, their property, and 


- * their reputation; riches have poured in 


upon us from e Deny one 
nö W308 & > ee Work 1h 2, za 1a on 
16111 01 by | 11811 


U 
- $06, and leſs for, repelling forcign boſtility, In France 
eMeſpenk now, of its happier hour) their, ſituation on 
leide continent, and the fize of their country expoſing 
cen to great exteapa] danger, makes an.ablolute power 
i neceflary-for their ſafety, and the law, ; while it admits 
bent military force, and raiſes an abſolute, power to 
 kerpit under, proper controul, foreſees that from ſuch 
— — would be perpetually 
vnleſs preyented by the ſtricteſt regulations. 
SED find little law, but ſome 


prince. A ſpirit of military 


rn | 


[9] | 
on the face of the country, and in the 


midſt of our wealth, we have remembered 


our duty both to God and mam Tbeſe 


our government, and that government to 
the freedom and liberties of the peoplt. 
The ſteedom or liberties: of the people 
are principally guarded by the frame of 
our legiſlature, and by the acts which 
have diſtinguiſhed that legiſlature for many 
centuries. Some defects may, upon ſpe- 
culative principles, be found in its conſti- 
tution, but they have exiſted from! . 


centered in "OE prince. Wars'a ae — and * 


ſtruction follows them. In ſuck a ſituation the fove- © 


reign is more than abſolute. He is deſpotze; becauſe 
he is the only power that can protect them againſt 
ſuch terrible calamities. He is for the benefit of the 
* b inaſmuch as the rigour of a tyrant is 

_ when compared to the cruelty of a con- 


\ 
\\ 


ſtranger. ' Theſe facts at# mentioned 


— the misfortunes that attend them, 
but as a proof of the manner in which the laws of 2 
country adapt themſelves to its wants, and that great 
evils afiſing from an abuſe of government, are uni- 


verſally ſubmitted to, in order to avoid the Nil! greater | 


of no government at all, or one not ſuited to'our con- 
dition. 21 13 © 10 mne 
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ginning with it, They have grown with 
its growth, have accompanied its ſucceſs, 


and afford at this time no other ſymptoms 
of decay, than they have for . long 
ſince paſt without misfortune. 
It muſt likewiſe be admitted, that al- 
though the end of government be indeed 
produced by the means at preſent uſed, 
yet wiſdom will always carry its view for- 
ward to futurity; and not content with 
ſelfiſn enjoyment, endeavour, by feeuring 
a continuance of theſe means, to entail the 
like enjoyment on poſterity. But in or- 
der to make any act upon this principle 
neceſſary, it muſt be proved, that the 
means now uſed are deficient to the degree 
of doubting their continuance, which will 
not be eaſily done, when thoſe defects, if 
defeQs they are, have exiſted for ſome cen- 
turies, and have not failed: It muſt he 
proved likewiſe, that the hazard of appeal- 
ing from ſettled laws to wild opinion, is 


| balanced by the proſpect of advantage, and 
de abſence of danger; in other words, 


that we do not give up a preſent benefit 
* continuing that benefit, 
when 
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ofanid cus ne git degree ef att, val 
may well be left to the wiſdom of the 
times in which it ſhall begin to fail. This 
| e ae * 
ſtrengthened by the confideration, that it 
cannot be aſcertained, except by weak 
conjecture, whether theſe very defects do 
not contribute to the exiſtence of the 
ſtate, in which they appear, not as ulcerous 
blotches, but as gentle humours that per- 
vade the whole of the body, and flow 
through the ee 
ſtitution. 
This being the fitoation of oy o 
what motive is it that can animate the 
Doctor to blow his trumpet in Sion, 0 
beat his drum eccleſiaſtic, and to proclaim 
reforms: for evils that do not exiſt? 

Is it that the congregations of the con- 
venticle decline in this age of /peave: and 
good fenſe? or is the money of bankrupt 
France bike unto the money of bankrupt 
America, deſtined only for the wages of 
proſtitution? When no good motive n 
be found, it is not calumay-to [ſeek after 
a bad one. But to retract duſpicons of 
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this odious nature, is it the madneſs of his 
pulpit that has for ages, without a motive, 


ſent forth its anathemas againſt the po- 
-litical peace of ſociety that madneſe, 
which even Milton himſelf has branded 
as a quality belonging only to the fallen 


A a contempt of dignities and a ha- 


-tred of authority. 14 110 5 f 
2: Perhaps too it may be the Doctors boaſt, 
As it 18 the boaſt of ſome men, not. that they 
lead mankind, as Hugh Peters formerly did, 


_ through;crimbledum and crambledum to 


heaven, and thus by confounding, enſlave 
the underſtanding, but by appearing to en- 


Auarge, bewilder its progreſs, and perplex its 
operations by inſtruments too unwieldy for 


men to manage: ſo while one is under 
mining the foundation of government, and 
blowing up the content of: ſocial ſubordi- 
nation, another, at the very altar of God, 


is handing round to his ghaſtly congre- 
gation the - poiſoned chalice of infidelity, 


fraught with bitter ingredients of fear, 
diſtruſt, and diſmay, Happy and conge- 


-nial pair! the former ſubſcribes to the go- 


vernment of the ſtate only to ſubvert it, 


and 
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\ || 2nd makes allegiance the ſervant of rebel- 


lion; while the latter retains the name of 


' || Chriſtianity the) better to abuſe it, and 
„ profeiies religion to make the nn, 
1 I fidelity more effectual. L 1 


ſight ; and when the reader ſurveys the 


that the Sermon vas delivered by a Fellow 
of the AMERICAN PI L OSO NICAL 80. 


when he looks further and finds that this 
evangelical ſcrap of political divinity” is 
bound up with a ſupplemental code of 
French legiſlation, interſperſed with notes 
taken from parliamentary regiſters, and 
exaggerated accounts of French popula- 
tion, he will be at no loſs to gueſs wherite 


8 


L it cometh, and whither it goeth; its where= - 


„u wilt be inſtantly diſcovered,” > =! 


the Sermon. itſelf.” We ſhall therefore 


1 What the motive may be, muſt be len 
to Him; who is the ſearcher of hearts, an& 
from whom no ſecrets are hid. Its objet © 
is not ſo cloſely concealed from human 


ſplendor of the title- page; when he ſees 


cieties at PRILADELPHIA- and Bos ron; 


It is now time to attend more cloſely io 


9 at that part of it which ſeems to 


have 


141 
have afforded to the Doctor the higheſt 

„ 
He has enjoyed one Revolution, ſeen 
another, and expects a third more glorious 
Mill. To the two laſt, as he contributed 
ut leaſt his endeavour, and perhaps ſome 
aſſiſtance, it is not wonderful that be 
ſbould give the preference, -ince-gratitude 
can keep no pace-with zeal heated by ac- 
tion. We however may form a better and 
milder judgment, in comparing the conſe- 
quences derived to Great · Britain from what 
aa called the Revolution, with thoſe likely 
to be reaped by France and America from 
their bungling imitations. Of the latter, 
it would be a want of common compaſſion 
to ſpeak with aſperity Their misfortunes 
ate their puniſhment, both thoſe which 
— feet at preſent, and thoſe which are 
rapidly advancing. But as civil ſubordi- 
nation was not totally thrown afide; as the 
hands of government were only changed, 
not cut off; and as the power of the meine 
lords furyived their diſaffection to the ſo- 


vereign ; it is not to be erpecdod that the 


* yo | Sermon, page 49. 
5742 mis- 


11 
misfortunes of that country ſhould be ſo 
marked as thoſe which now form the be. 
ginning of .ſorrows-in-France. Though 
ſteeped in poverty up 8 
though pointed at by the flowly-moving | 

finger of Scorn; though. diſcarded from 

the fountain of their exiſtence, kept'as a 

ciſtern. for foul toads to knat and gender 

in; yet have they not robbed the altars of 

the ſacred veſſels of religion, abandoned 
the miniſters of the . goſpel, to houſelels 
poverty, or left the adminiſtration of juſe 
tice, that great guard of ſociety, to the 
wiſdom and temperance of the mob. 
To ſpeak of the Revolution in France, 

is to ſpeak of a Revolution more operative 
upon the manners and ſentiments of all 
mankind, than on the government of one 
particular people. A whole army invited 

and bribed into treachery and deſertion: 

all ranks of people levelled ; all landmarks 

mock of drunken ſenators ; the courſe of 

law ſtopped, and religion as it were aboliſh» 

ed; (for to deprive its miniſters of reſpect 

and of the means of exiſtence, is to do all that 

man 
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man can do towards aboliſhing it;) hat 
is this but to give a true; ene 
Pg eee W uigenz 


When wild in woods the noble forage i 


with its gteat and ſingular aggrava- 
tom, that to the ſavageneſs of uncivilized 
barboriſm - are added the vicious 'refine-' 
ments of à fociety long enerrated in the 
lap of peace, long uſed to lettered cafe and 
happineſs undiſturbed. * That ſuch a Re- 
Wlution ſhould be thus ſuddefly ittö- 
dueed, muſt be attributed to the inſtuence 
of very powerſut and mafignant print! 
ples, and be feared as the harhinger'of 
2 aan 
N 7 Ffferint” from ſuch Indi" Was 
Ae ert of that event in our Hif- 
tory, which'propter homris caſe has uſually 
been filed the Revolution 
©/Fhe" country had long groaned under 
actual oppreſſion.” The laws were over- 
turned; the religlon of the people was 


profaned aud attacked; tlie property ot 
the church was ſeized; the — 74 — , 


ciples of the nation were inſulted. After 
long 


17 | 
long ſuffering 1 patient forbearance the 
whole people roſe as one man. To do 
what ?—to make fanciful improvements in 
the theory of their government?—to over- 
turn every ſettled notion, natural, civil, 


and religious? — to level all ranks; and by - - 


theſe means bring about an univerſal chaos 
in ſociety ?—Par be ſuch imputations from 
ſuch an event. Grievances were redreſſed, 
violations of the law reCtified, and the 
only cauſe of the whole was the only one 
who ſuffered from it; and even that ſuf- 
fering was more inflicted by his own fears, 
than the revenge of his injured people. 
The means employed to produce this ef- 
fect were equally moderate with the end 
obtained, Subordination was ſtrictly. pre- 
ſerved; the reins of government 'never 
once relaxed ; no treachery was uſed, and 
if it had been attempted would not have 
ſucceeded. The firſt men in rank and 
experience were obeyed by the reſt from 
inclination. No viſionary ſpeculations (al- 
though Doctor Price's lived and wrote then 
to the ſame tune) were indulged. Paſt 


grievances were redreſſed as the beſt means 
? B of 
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of future improvement ; and whatever of 
improvement followed beſide, was pro- 
duced by time, and followed from cauſes, 
which the experienced ſtateſmen who laid 
them knew would be certain, and only 
certain as gradual alterations brought 
about by events, not arbitrarily impoſed 
by diſcordant ſpeculation ®. The people 
were equally good and wiſe with their 
leaders. No hatred of ſuperiority, no diſ- 
affection to the higher orders of ſociety, 
and no luſt of revenge were diſplayed. 
All attempts to introduce confuſion were 
prevented. The army, indeed, that King 
James had collected together was injudi- 
ciouſly 

* The extreme caution of our anceſtors in not giv- 
ing way to a ſpeculation of improvement, has been 


mentioned already, It is obſervable, that in the Bill 
of Rights, which is conſidered as the key-ſtone of our 
conſtitution, no new right or liberty was eſtabliſhed 
which had not before been enjoyed by the people, both 
de fatto as well as de jure: and almoſt all the improve- 
ments that have followed from the Revolution, bave 
been made many years after it, and have followed ra- 
ther as the reſult of convenience than right. Thus 
the dividing the expenditure of the ſtate at the Revo- 
lution into the civil lit and the public expence, though 

it 
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ciouſly diſbanded by their general, Lord 
Feverſham. The report cauſed an uni- 
verſal alarm, and the leaders of the na- 
tion puniſhed the haſty indiſcretion of the 
general by confinement. Thus what in 
France has been encouraged was re-- 
probated here, as the certain way to 
overturn government, in ſeeking to re- 
form it. No rebellious relaxation of 
principle in the lower orders of people 
was encouraged or exiſted. Notwith- 
ſtanding the actual oppreſſion of James, 
and what is worſe, the abuſe of their 
fondeſt prejudices from ſtronger prejudice 
of his own ; notwithſtanding the diſcou- 


it ſeemed to point merely at a regulation of revenue, 
has had the effect of obliging the King to hold a Seſſion 
of Parliament every year; which obligation, had it 
been propoſed as an abſtract queſtion, might have met 
with much difficulty. So little did the leaders of the 
glorious Revolution indulge themſelves in probable 
improvement, that the preſs was even after that pe- 
riod continued under the oppreflion of a licencer, by a 
new law ; and on the only topic which called for ab- 
rated diſquiſition, their debates have been cenſured 

as exhibiting rather the jargon of ſchooimen, than the 


reaſon of politicians. 
B 2 e 
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ragement ſhewn to Proteſtants, andthe 


. eſtabliſhment of a public maſs-houſe in 


the camp, with other grievances that ſtrike 


the ſenſes of a nation; yet when the Prince 


of Orange had conſiderably advanced in 
his expedition, and was enabled to hold 
out the protection of a well-diſciplined 
army, no Engliſhman deſerted their co- 
lours, their maſter, or their oath. Lord 
Cornbury, a man of high family and great 
worth, attempted to carry over his regi- 
ment to the Prince. Knowing their ha- 


tred to deſertion, he was obliged to de- 


bauch them by ſtratagem into the enemy's 
quarters. It was then as dangerous to 
return as to go on. Out of the whole party 
thus betrayed and ſurprized, many of the 
officers, indeed, but very few of the com- 
mon men, imitated the example of their 
commander. In this inſtance appears the 
true morality of the Revolution. Officers 
had been equally ſworn to unconditional 


Obedience as well as the common men; 


yet as ſuch a tie is ſubordinate to others 


of higher conſequence, they did well to 


break through it, when expoſed to that 
4 alternative, 
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alternative, of whoſe delicate nature their 
improved educations and ſtate of life ena- 
bled them to judge. The common men 
have indeed the ſame duty, but not the 
ſame knowledge. If they break their oaths 
to one maſter, they will to another, and 
be faithful to none. Hence if they are 
virtuous, they are ſlow to act at all; and 
when they do, for the moſt part follow 
the example of their officers, whoſe for- 
tunes they ſhare, whoſe judgment they can 
rely on, and have been uſed to obey. 
How differently do they manage theſe 
things in France !—They invert the order 
of events, and the evils that cauſed our 
Revolution are themſelves cauſed by their's. 
The object in that country is, without in- 
jury or oppreſſion (other than proceeded 
from the nature of their government) to 
make a total revolution in their laws and 
manners, while the means they employ for 
that end are anarchy, or a diſſolution of 
all civil ties, by putting arms into the hands - 
and metaphyſical ideas into the heads of 
the people, a great and very great majority 
of whom can neither wield the one with 
B 3 prudence, 


Ff ee 
prudence, nor apprehend the other with. 
out madneſs, 

While we thus freely ſpeak of what is 
paſſing among the French, as they ludi- 
crouſly ſtile their nation, let it not be 
thought that we approve of the abuſes 
that were ſaid to exiſt in their monarchy, 
Abuſes there certainly were, and there as 
certainly were means of reforming them, 
without bringing down the whole frame 
of government upon their heads, As far 
as ſuch an object was really intended by 
them, it was highly rational and defirable. 
The evils which have been uſhered in un- 
der that diſguiſe, are thoſe only that we 
have exclaimed againſt. The blow that 
aſſaulted the Baſtile would have been ap- 
plauded, had it not at the ſame time level- 
led all the bulwarks of ſecurity and peace. 

A revolution thus highly ſeaſoned can- 
not but be gratifying to the heated appe- 
tite of the Patriot Divine, not only as it 
removes the fences of authority, and over- 
turns the hierarchy of the ſtate, but as it 
opens into life thoſe ſeeds of rank abuſe, 
which have long been planted in the bale- 
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ful garden of falſe philoſophy ; ſeeds; that 
left to thrive and flouriſh in their native 
air, give ſhade and nounſhment to the 
world ; but come out from the laboratory 
of rhe philoſopher—the hittereſt poiſon. | 

The great principle of this falſe philo- 


ſophy conſiſts in ſuppoſing, that the higheſh - 


refinement of abſtracted truth is fit to be 
applied by all mankind to the offices of 
common hfe. It appears in almoſt every 
page of the Sermon under different co- 
lours, and with varied forms of expreſſion; 
but upon the whole we may pronounce it 
to be virtue puſhed to an extreme, from 
whence reſults an evil different from, 
though equally great with ignorance, its 
oppoſite, Superſtition and incredulity are 
indeed extremes; the one 1s produced by 
too much, the other by too little know 
ledge. The firſt is the vice of a barbarons 

age, the latter of declining refinement. 
Hitherto we have ſuffered much from the 
former, and now (ſome ſmall interval be. 
twixt) we ſeem to be approaching faſt to 
the other. Maxims that were formerly 
confined to the ſchools and cloſets of the 
B 4 learned, 


learned, are now handed-about the world 
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as containing principles of civil conduct 
for all mankind; maxims, which it is im- 


poſſible they ſhould underſtand, unleſs they 


were all truly wiſe, or practiſe without 


being perfect. 


It is hard to combat poſitions that come 
under ſuch an aſſuming ſhape and appear- 
ance. There is little doubt, indeed, but 
that theſe maxims, clearing away human 
imperfection, are fairer in ſpeculation than 
any that are now in ule, as applied to 
common life, but then it muſt be remem- 
bered, that they are not fitted for action, 
that they are too finely ſpun for common 
eyes, and that they are therefore incompa- 


+ tible with the practice of mankind; though, 


as queſtions of ſcience, they might well be 
diſcuſſed by ſuch perſons as could manage 
them with ſkill, ſince from diſcuſſions of 
that kind ſomething uſeful may be ſtruck 
out, even from materials that would be 
pernicious themſelves in other hands. The 
teleſcope opens the wanders of new worlds 
to the eye of the aſtronomer, and while it 


 gratifies curioſity, enlarges ſcience, and en- 
ables him to confer freſh benefits on thoſe, 


whe - 


— 
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who, ignorant of the proceſs, enjoy the 
effect. But is it therefore to be wiſhed, 
that Providence had inveſted the naked eye 
with the ſame elongation of fight, or 
would it not have made us ftumble over 
ſtraws, under our feet, while with diſtant 
and elevated views we were ſurveying the 
altitude of mountains? By attempting to 
remove the neceſlary ignorance of man- 
kind, that generally diſplays itſelf in reve- 
rential wonder, we remove the ſhade from 
the light, and blaſt our eyes with its ex- 
ceſs; we ſtrip the blooming fruit of its 
inſe& bluſh, as uſeleſs and pernicious ; like 
a baſe empyric, we rob the ſtone of its 
ſlimy coat, till the tortured patient dies 
under the decreaſe of his malady ; and to 
ſum up all, in clearing the eye of the miſty 
film that guards it, we deſtroy the ſight 
itſelf. 

This ſpecious deſign of making manländ 
act upon principles 0 refined, that they 
muſt miſlead, but. cannot govern them, 
even if they are underſtood, is fraught 
with every poſſible miſchief; and being the 
only oſtenſible cauſe of the late revolution 

in 
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m France, fills the mind with alarming 
apprehenſions for the peace of the world, 


leſt the poiſon hitherto confined to the 
diſſentions of gownſmen, ſhould have dif- 
fuſed itſelf amidſt the maſs of mankind. 
People who ſpeculate, feeling the ne- 
ceſſity of change to which the frail nature 
of mortality is conſtantly expoſed, have 
been led to conjecture by what means this 
age was to be ſucceeded by another, and 
how this enlightened ſtate was to be fol- 
lowed by its companion of darkneſs, ſince 
neither Goth nor Vandal remained to ex- 
ecute it. In the moral as in the material 
world, there is a conſtant ſucceſſion of day 
and night, All hiſtory proves it, One 
day telleth another, one night certifieth 
another. As Rome roſe on the ruins of 
Greece, ſo modern Europe ſprang out of 
fallen Rome, and muſt itſelf fall and give 
way to others. The event ſeems to be cer- 
tain, though the means may perhaps be 
_ diſputed. | 
What, however, neither Goth nor Van- 
dal remain to do for us, we may do for 
ourſelves. Such convulſions as thoſe in 
France, 
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France, aided by ſuch writings as thoſe 
we are now canvaſſing, will in the end ſap 
the foundation of government, by deſtroy- 
ing the influence of opinion upon which 
it principally depends. For it muſt be 
ſomething more than actual force, that 
makes the many ſubmit to the few, even 
for their own advantage; and in viewing 
this firſt open avowal of levelling principles 
in France, I cannot help fancying myſelf 
in ancient Rome, reading the account of 
the firſt northern irruption, and predict- 
ing, that what was formerly ſlight ſkir- 
miſhes on the frontiers, eaſily repelled and 
confined to that diſtance, but which had 
then become a powerful invaſion, would 
in a courſe of time, and after frequent re- 
petitions, bring about that fall of empire 
from which not even empires are EX» 
empted. 
The preſs, that has yielded ſo many bleſ- 
ſings to mankind, is the chief inſtrument 
employed for the propagation of theſe new 
principles, and by inſtilling maxims of 
this kind into minds not prepared to re- 
ceive them, much the ſame effect is pro- 
duced, 
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duced, as at the firſt tranſlation of the 


bible. Though nothing but truth was 


opened to the world, yet it was above the 


common underſtanding ; and left to their 
own ſuggeſtions, the, people of thoſe 
days, aſſumed with the names of the Jews 
in the Old Teſtament, their character, paſ- 
ſions and power. Hence cities were ſtorm- 
ed by divine command, and men, women 


and children, were maſſacred agrecably to 


what was then thought, the Word of God. 

As the preſs is the medium through 
which the poiſon 1s diffuſed, fo are decla- 
mations againſt old cuſtoms, prejudices 
and errors, ſome of the ingredients that 
help tq compoſe it; declamations, that 
are ſpecious and ſenſible, and would be 
convincing, were men leſs men than they 
are. Thus the lively ſenſe of honor that 
deſcended to us from our warlike anceſtors, 
that high, noble and animating quality, 
which ſoftens the hardſhips of life, corrects 
the vices and exalts the virtues of ſociety, 


and ſupplies even the deficiencies of reli- 


gion. This proud ſpirit of ancient chi- 
valry and modern honor, has ſooneſt felr 
| the 
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the blows of unfeeling ſcepticiſm ; that 
ſpirit-which even Philoſophy herſelf has 
dreamt of, and has prefixed 'to a code of 
morality “; theſe venerable checks of 
conſcience are now nearly removed, and 


exiſt only in recollection. 


All our old prejudices, harmleſs and ne- 
ceſſary, exiſt no longer. Thoſe ſoft delu- 
ſions, that cheared us in our afflictions, 
chear us no more. The holly and the 
miſletoe no longer garniſh the hall of 
laughter and plenty; vain pageantry | 
even kiſſes under it are kiſſed no more; 
promoters of vice, and unſubſtantial plea- 
ſures, that hang not on the lip! The 
ſame dry and unfeeling ideas are extended 
to other innocent frivolities, that are more 
intereſting to the peace of mankind; and 
the mind is left bare to the cold impreſ- 
ſions that reaſon may make upon it, while 
venerable errors are overturned, as the ca- 
thedrals of ancient days were overturned 
by the ravages of rebellion, 'and were ex- 
changed for the reaſonable convenience of 
a modern chapel. Cathedrals, that by 

* Paley's Moral and Political Philoſophy. 
thed- 
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ſhedding a dim religious light, and length- 
ening ont a ſolemn ſtillneſs through their 
arched vaults, make even ſtone and mortar 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of morality. 
However unpleaſant and unprofitable 
theſe leſſer filings of modern philoſophy 
may appear, yet as the great attempt made 
by its ſupporters is directed to the/fubver- 
fion of civil government, ſo ſhall we imi- 
tate them, and the Doctor, in conſidering 

it, as principally applied to that ſubject. 
We have ſeen how fatal all attempts at 
weakening the hands of government muſt 
prove to the happineſs of mankind, and 
may conclude from thence, that they are 
forbidden even by the earlieſt law, the law 
of nature. Nor is revealed religion ſilent, 
however weak its voice may vibrate in the 
ears of modern philoſophy. Every page 
of the New Teſtament inculcates the pre- 
ſervation of peace and ſubmiſſion to our 
ſuperiors ; not that it entirely forbids re- 
ſiſtance, but agreeably to the ſoundeſt wil- 
dom, conſiders caſes that may require it 
as above any defined notion of law, as 
ſtanding upon their own particular grounds; 
and 
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and while it recommends obedience as ge- 
nerally preferable to reſiſtance, does not 
preſcribe bounds to thoſe precautions which 
ſelf-preſervation neceſſarily requires, and 
which the neceſſity that creates them muſt 
limit. 
In theſe maxims is included the love of 
our country, which is beſt ſhewn as a 
general rule of action, by an adherence to 
its laws, and the ſpirit of its government. 
The Doctor thinks proper to make an apo- 
logy for the filence which he falſely ſup- 
poſes the Goſpel to maintain relative to 
this duty *; namely, that if ſuch a duty 
(though neceſlary) had been inculcated at 
the time of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, it 
would have produced more harm than good 
in the then ſtate of things. Oh arro- 
gance, above all arrogance! that it ſhould 
be ſaid, and ſaid by a prieſt in his pulpit, 
that the Almighty refrained from incul- 
cating a duty neceſſary to mankind, becauſe 
in the then ſtate of human affairs, it might 
have been attended with ſome political in- 
convenience arifing from the abuſe of man, 
* Sermon, page 7. 


which 
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which abuſe is in no ſhape proved or aſs ' 
ſerted to have been neceſſary. What is this 
but to make the wiſdom of the Doctor 
the ſtandard of divine wiſdom; and his 
power the power of the Almighty. But while 
theſe impious words fell from his tongue; 
(and I truſt they eſcaped rather from omiſ- 
ſion than deſign) he ſhould have remem- 
bered the example he praiſed, and have 
omitted to incukate even neceſſary doc- 
trine, if capable of introducing miſchief to 
the world; recollecting. in the words of 
his text, which he ſoon rambles from, 
that when peace is within the walls, and 
plenteouſneſs within the palaces of Jeruſa- 
lem, the end of government is anſwered; 
and the duty we owe to our brethren and 
companions, ſhould, under ſuch cireum< 
ſtances, make us add, peace be unto thee ! 
- Having thus viewed the Doctor glory- 
ing in the revolution his falſe principles 
have contributed to promote, and in the 
progreſs of theſe falſe principles, as pro- 
moted in return by that revolution, let us 
next advert to him in the act of advanc- 
ing them, by a new application to princi- 
| ples, 
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ples, that by violating the order of na- 
ture, repugnant equally to the voice of 
reaſon and to the word of God, and oppo- 
ſite alike to the happineſs and to the prac- 
tice of mankind, can hardly be deemed 
ſincere even in the perſon who fupports- 
them; and the leſs ſo, when, prior to this 
ſecond conſideration of national events, we 
examine a few miſcellaneous obſervations, 
which like ſhort words dropt in haſty 
converſation, open thoſe ſecrets of the 
heart that might have been concealed in 
more ſtudied gloſſes; from whenee it will 
appear, that the tyrant is more the object 
of his diſlike than the tyranny ; that his 
violence peeps out from under the cloak 
of aſſumed reaſon ; and that however ili 
diſpoſed to ſubmit himſelf, he can arro- 
gantly aſſume dominion over others. 

In one of his firſt pages , this mini- 
ſer of the prince of peace, with great 
humility, violates by a hardy aſſertion, 
one of the firft principles of our conſtitu- 
tion, and makes the king reſponſible to his 
ſubjects, If it is meant that he is in con- 

* n, page 23. 
C 


ſcience 
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ſcience reſponſible to himſelf, and them, it 
is granted; but if the Doctor means, what 
the words and context imply, that he 18 
perſonally, civilly, and in due courſe of 
of law reſponſible, then the firſt and 


moſt important principle of our conſtitu- 
tion, which for the beſt of all reaſons, pre- 
ſerves the perſonal ſafety of the ſovereign, 
1s violated, Every lawyer's clerk is fami- 
har with this maxim, and the aſſertion 
that contradicts it, can alone proceed from 
ſome other motive than ignorance, and for 
a worſe purpoſe than inſtruction. 
Again, the ſovereign is ſaid to be the 
ſervant of the people o; he is their ſervant 
only as their ſovereign ; and to make a diſ- 
tinction between them, is to make one 
without a difference; being the ſovereign 
of all, he is the ſervant of none in parti- 
cular; and as ſovereign, he repreſents 
them all. He is therefore his own maſter, 
ſince ſervitude conſiſts in the power one 
man has over another, and no perſon has 
power over him. The obſcurity of theſe 
terms gives the Doctor an opportunity to 


„ Sermon, page 26. 


miſlead 
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miſlead the underſtanding, by uſing ſuch 
as are diſgraceful in ſound, not ſenſe, and 
by theſe means to leſſen the character and 
dignity of his king. | 

The Doctor can quote Scripture, though 
he diſdairſs to preach it. Now letteſt 
thou thy ſervant depart in peace, ſince his 
eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation,” is the en- 
raptured exclamation of the prieſt of 
peace, at the proſpe of national happi- 
neſs in France v. If it means any thing, 


it means, that the benefit derived from the 
two events thus compared is equal in his 
eyes, fince cauſes that produce equal ef- 
fects, are as to that effect equal themſelves. 
The fimile I ſhould rather chuſe to apply 
to the event than to the perſon ; for Doc- 
tor Price poſſeſſes the real modeſty, as well 
as the true ſcience of ancient Philoſophy. 
But where was his uſual prudence, when 
the religion of the place was profaned, 
and the ſanctity of the pulpit defiled, by 
comparing the bleſſings of the Goſpel with 
the peſtilence of the national aſſembly— 
falſely ſo called? To be frrious, when 
Sermon, page 49. 
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Our Saviour appeared the Heavens were 
opened ; at his awful preſence the ſtars of 
the firmament ſhone forth a new ſplendor; 
and at his coming, life and immortality 
were brought to light. By the other, dark- 
neſs overſpread the land, mutual diſtruſt 
poiſoned the ſources of human happineſs, and 
diſcontent raiſcd its aſpiring, withered, and 
threatening head. To hear ſuch blaſphemy, 
ſuch abſurdity, and ſuch iniquity of ſpeech, 
who would not have been moved? Even 
the drowſy conventicle itſelf muſt have 
ſhook with horror, though made up of ſin- 
cere canvaſſing candidates, devout placemen 
in reverſion, and fanatical fools, whoſe fin. 
gularity forms their only deſtinction. 
The malignant triumph increaſes with 
the progreſs of the ſermon, as a proceſ- 
fion (wells with increaſing ſplendor at ts 
end, and the whole ſoul of the preacher 
burſts forth in rapture, when he ſees © their 
king led in triumph *.” That king, whom 
even Frenchmen love, or ſay they do, and 
whoſe good intentions have as yet been 
untainted by the breath of calumny. 


Sermon, page 4% . 
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Thus does the ſpirĩt that hates a ſupe- 

rior, gratify itſelf at the expence of every 
tender and humane feeling, and is accom- 
panied with a violence that ſeeks to - infuſe 
a ſimilar hatred into others. This ſpirit 
animates the whole ſermon, and is no 
where to be found more conſpicuouſly than 
in a grave paſſage, that informs the con- 
ion they cannot be zealous enough 
in promoting the cauſe of liberty v. How 
abſurd and pernicious are ſuch maxims, 
when delivered from the pulpit, without 
qualification or reſtraint. What is it but 
to invite the better part of the audience 
to tumult at an election or an affize, and 
the lower order to break open the gaols, 
and to block up the Houſe of Commons. 
Paſſive obedience in the laſt century, was 
the doctrine of the univerſities, and was 
condemned, becauſe it laid down a gene- 
ral rule without qualification, of which the 
exception provided for reſiſtance in parti- 
- cular caſes, formed a material part; but the 
doctrine of the tabernacle improves upon 
this abuſe, and lays down the exception 

Sermon, page 20. 
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of teſiſtance, without ever regarding or 
mentioning the general rule of obedience. 

The overbearing inſolence of ſedition 
that commands a reſiſtance of authority, 
is the traditional, hereditary, and indefea- 
ſible prerogative of the conventicle throne. 
Nor has this tyrant of an hour neglected 
to exert it, as will appear from conſulting 
the pages of his ſermon; the hiſtory of 

his humble deſpotiſm. One word will be 
enough to the wiſe. He directs his con- 
gregation to believe him, Perſuaſion will 
not perſuade them, authority will not bind 
them, but Doctor Price directs them, and 
they obey 7. 

+ Having thus made a few miſcellaneous. 
remarks upon detached paſſages, we will 
proceed to conſider the reaſoning of the 
Sermon, as applied to a national event in 
this country, and for which the reſt of it 
ſeems to have been printed, namely, a con- 
fident aſſurance in the repeal of the Teſt 
Act. It has been ſeen, that this truly 10 
laſtrious Apoſtle of Liberty, as his friends 
have ſomewhat ludicrouſly and irreverently 


Sermon, page 35. + Ibid. p. 34. 
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called him e, expects the third Revolution 
to be extended over the whole world, and 
particularly over the narrow ftreights of 
Dover and Calais. French principles, and 
Diſſenting want of them, may do much; 
| but nothing will, in the opinion of ſome 
people, contribute ſo effectually to the ſa- 
lutary purpoſe of general confuſion in this 
country as the repeal of the Teſt Laws; 
laws long cheriſhed by a nation that knows 
ſomewhat of its own intereſt, as the guard 
and ſecurity of their civil rights, ſo far as 
religion is connected with them. 

What other purpoſe can the Diſſenters 
propoſe to themſelves in promoting the 
repeal? Does the law cripple them ? Are 
they excluded by it in point of fact? Are 
they not to be found in our army, our 
offices, and our dignities, nay, in our very 
church itſelf +? Are not our corporations 

filled 


Duc de Rochefoucault. 

+ Many chapters contain a verſe of conforming in- 
tegrity ; but in one, not an hundred miles from Weſt- 
minſter, the Diflenters, ſome years ago, inſiſted upon 
MEI IO which was ſubmitted to by the 
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filled with men of ſuch active ſpirit? The 
law, notwithſtanding this abuſe, anſwers 
a good purpoſe to the ſtate, by forcing 
ſuch who entertain opinions pernicious to 
the commonweal to diſlemble them, when 
it cannot- totally prevent their entrance. 
At the ſame time it inflicts no injury on 
the Diſſenters, becauſe it does not, in 
point of fact, exclude them, even if that 
exclufion was an injury. The honour of 
truſting to indemnifying * acts, or in diſ- 
ſembling their faith, is for them only to 
conſider, and cannot be deemed by them 


Miniſter of that day, in oppoſition to the ſtrange 
claims of geek propriety. He ſtill feeds in the fame 
ſtall. 


„Wien any dofirine 1s 84 to be peroiciony, 5 
ſhould be underſtood to mean deſtruQiye of the prin- 
ciples of government. Whether it is bad in irſelf, or 
not, js a queſtion foreign to our purpaſe, and perhaps 
above our deciſion. . So let me take this opportunity 
of adding, when the Diſſenters are mentioned by name 
in theſe obſervations, thoſe only are meant who make 
their faith a Rtalking-horſe of worldly ambition; not 
ſuch as, equally intereſting in number and charaQer, 
worſhip the univerſal God in the way they think beft. 
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diſgraceful, or they would Hot comply 
with it. 

In examining the arguments for a re- 
peal, I think myſelf bound to be conciſe. 
The ſubject has been exhauſted by the 
conteſts of a century, and by the writings 
of hundreds. Nothing having paſſed to 
vary its nature at the preſent period, I 
ſhall not, for one, think myſelf capable of 
altering or increaſing the wiſdom of ſuc- 
ceſſive ages: but if modern wiſdom be de- 
ſired, let us turn our eyes to the real cham- 
pPion of the Church and of true Religion; 


a Miniſter honeſt at leaſt, if unfortunate; 


though fallen on evil days, yet venerable 
in ruins, and great in deſpite of misfor- 
tune ®, | | 
All government we have ſeen, and muſt 
have noticed from our cradles, depends 
more upon the influence of opinion, than 
the terror of actual force. Religion lends 
a weight to opinions, that cannot be pro- 
duced from any other ſource. The con- 
ſequence is, that its holy miniſters are 
generally intruſted with the education of 
Lord North. 
youth, 
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youth, in order to give the ſanction of 
religion to the reaſon of morality ; upon 
both which accounts the religion of a 
country and the minifters of it, ſhould be 
fuch only as entertain ſentiments conge- 
nial to the government of the ſtate; in 
other words, there ſhould be an Eſtabliſh- 
ed Church, bi. | 

It will not be neceſſary to prove at full 
length, that the principles and doctrines 
of the Church of England did at all times, 
and do ſtill more at preſent, ſupport by 
their influence the true ſpirit of our mixt 
and limited monarchy ; or that the opi- 
nions of the Diſſenters incline more to a 
republican form of government. Hiſtory 
will prove both as a fact, and that fact 
will be explained upon reaſonable grounds 
by a review of the faith and writings of 
each. If any alteration has taken place 
in the ſentiments of the latter, ſince they 
rode triumphant in ſubſtantial dominion, 
it has been favourable to thoſe latitudinary 
principles that extend the wide idea of a 
democracy, to the (till wider idea of no 
government at all, 
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The reaſonableneſs of an eſtabliſhed 
church is ſo clear, that in many countries, 
and likewiſe in this, attempts have been 
made to drive the whole people into an 
unity of religion. However deſireable that 
end may be, yet if the means intended to 
produce it intrench upon the independence 
of opinion, they cannot be held in too 
much abhorrence as the worſt of ſlavery. 
The end of Government is anſwered, as 
far as it can be anſwered with propriety, 
by not permitting the influence ariſing 
from its authority to be placed in hands 
that will, by means of ſuch influence, give 
cffe to opinions deſtructive of the very 
government that protects them. No in- 
jury is offered to the perſons excluded. 
Their excluſion is their own act, and pro» 
ceeds from a reſtraint which every govern» 
ment has a moſt indiſputable right to im- 
poſe. This right is acknowledged by the 
Diſſenters themſelves, who have not even 
propoſed a repeal of the Teſt Law in fa- 
vour of the Papiſts. The right is there- 
fore acknowledged; yet it muſt be con- 
felled, that the grounds upon which that 
" BY right 
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right - ought to be exerted are difputed ; 
but, as it ſtrikes me, with little difference, 
ſince the doctrines of the Church of Rome 
are ſcarcely leſs abhorrent to the ſpirit of 
our monarchy than the opinions of the 
Diffenters ; and if ſupremacy be neceſſary, 
what matters it whether a foreign ſupre- 
macy be allowed, or no ſupremacy at all ? 

It has been ſaid, that no Teſt being re- 
quired from Members of Parliament, it 
is abſurd to require one from thoſe who 
execute the law, while thoſe who make it 
are exempted . This objection proceeds 
from an inattention to the principle upon 
which it is impoſed. Members of Paglia- 
ment have no office as ſuch out of their 
own Houſe ; they therefore cannot lend 
the aid of the executive government to 
the diſſeminator of principles pernicious 


to the ſtate. But it will be ſaid, they can 


do it more effectually in the Senate, It 
is for that very reaſon they are permitted 
to fit there. In that aſſembly all religions 
ought to be heard, and every ſubje ſhould 
have its ſupporter. Nor is it attended with 
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any inconvenience. The Difſenting Mem- 
bers can never do miſchief in that place, 
or rather do any thing, unleſs they are a 
majority; and if they are, according to 
the principles of our Conſtitution they 
would ceaſe to be Diſſenters; would no 
longer be Preſbyterian, Anabaptiſt, Quaker, 
Lutheran, Calviniſt, Arminian, Socinian, 
Independent, Fifth Monarchy Men, &c. 
&c. but by becoming the majority of the 
Senate, the conventicle would a the 
eſtabliſhed church. 

Perſons who know what weight even the 
appearance of official ſplendor carries with 
it, from the Lord Chamberlain at court, 
to the Beadle at church, and the ſtill greater 
weight their power adds, will eaſily ſee the 
reaſon why none ſhould be inveſted with 
either the one or the other, whoſe princi- 
ples and ſentiments differ from thoſe of 
the ſtate, by whom both of them are 
conferred. If it were otherwiſe, the 
gaping multitude might follow the Mayor 
to the meeting-houſe inſtead of the ca- 
thedral; and the line once broken, the 
Methodiſt chapel, or the Quaker's taber- 

nacle, 
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nacle, would equally hold the inſignia of 
authority with the more reaſonable Preſby- 
terian meeting. Jack would ride three 
horſes at a time, and cat cuſtards of all 
ingredients of 

It is faid by the Doctor, that the em- 
peror Joſeph has invited the Jews into his, 
dominions, and that France is bleſſed wah 
a Proteſtant Prime Miniſter +. How hap- 
py the emperor Joſeph has proved in his 
attempts at philoſophical improvement, 
hiſtory will tell. Brave Brabanters! let 
not my page be ſtained with ridicule upon 
you, -wokThY PATRIOTS, who are de- 
fending with your blood the laws and the 
religion of your anceſtors, conſequently 
your own peace. May your efforts be 
ſucceſsful ! but that they may be fo, diſ- 
dain to follow the example of your be- 


* Addiſon, who was no mean judge of the ſprings 
of human conduct, introduces the Frecholder into St. 
Paul's Cathedral at the time of divine ſervice, who ſees, 
to his unſpeakable ſatisfaction, the mace and the cor- 
poration (of whom not above two or three were aſleep) 
moſt devoutly preſent. Vide Freeholder. 
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wildered neighbours, and be. contented 
with the laws your parents have enjoyed. 
As to Mr. Necker, if a tree is known by 
its fruit, we ſhall. not envy France the 
bleſſings of univerſal anarchy. - 

It has been ſaid in addition to other ar- 
guments, that the Teſt Laws impoſe a 
hardſhip on the Diſſenters. The right of 
the ſtate to make them has been proved 
already, has never been deniod, and is ad- 
' mitted by the Diſſenters themſelves; the 
propriety of its exerciſe in this inſtance, 
muſt depend upon the conſiderations before 
ſtated. If it be a hardſhip, they them- 
ſelves impoſe it upon themſelves ; and a 
much heavier hardſhip would it be upon a 
vaſt majority of the nation, to have an 
Anabaptiſt Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, and 
a dry Quaker Maſter of the Revels ; or to 
ſpeak with more ſeriouſneſs, the very ſpring 
and ſource of their political ſafety diverted 
from its original and eſtabliſhed courſe. 

Ireland and Scotland, it is ſaid, have 
no teſt, nor will it be denied, but that the 
ſituations of ſome countries may be ſo pe- 
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euliar, as not to require it, eſpecially in 
countries dependent upon others, whoſe 
religion, or mode of faith, differ from that 
of the ſuperior country. In both of the 
nations beforementioned, the ſtate of the 
Eſtabliſhed Church is peculiar. In Ireland 
the church, though not including a fifth 
part of the inhabitants, is, notwithſtand- 
ing, the eſtabliſhed church, becauſe it 
agrees with that of the ſuperior kingdom, 
for whoſe ſafety, including the ſafety of 
the whole, an uniformity upon that head 
is procured ; but under ſuch circumſtances 
it would be a great injuſtice to make that 
religion, a religion excluded from the of - 
| fices of the ſtate, which ought upon gene- 
ral principle to have been the eſtabliſhed 
one; a middle way is therefore purſued 
between excluſion on one fide, and eſta- 
bliſhment on the other. As much benefit 
is obtained from the principle of uniformity 
in religious matters, as could be obtained 
without injuſtice. In Scotland the efta- 
bliſhed church differs from that of the ſu- 
perior country, and was formed out of the 
ruins of the latter; it is therefore but rea- 

ſonable 
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ſonable, that it ſhould rice be exclotet'ss 
well as overturned, and in point of fact. 
the one was a price for the other. Till 
therefore the Church of England can be 
proved to ſtand in a fimilarly peculiar ſitu- 


ation to thoſe of the two other countries, 


no arguments drawn from them are 4 


plicable to it. 
One argument more I am booked to no- 


tice; becauſe it involves an accuſation of 
iniquity in the Church of England 4. 
Modeſt 


* In point of fact, no teſt is required in either of 
theſe two countries, but this does not proceed from 
the reaſonableneſs' of the principle, but from the con- 
venience of political eyents. Ireland was formerly a 
dependant, and is now a protected country. It is 
therefore but reaſonable, that the eſtabliſhed Church 
ſhould, by its doctrines, contribute to the ſupport of 

the whole. Scotland was formerly an independant 
country, and is now, though united, Eg 
more affluent country to which it is joined ; ſtill jt ro- 
tains a church of its own, although of a modern date, 
becauſe from hiſtorical reaſons ſuch an eſtabliſhment 
became neceflary, but the example of both countries 
contributes nothing to the general reaſoning on the 
gulations may haye upon their civil management, is 

; D ſcarcely 
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Modeſt and humble word ! but Doctor 
Price is a diſſenting Pope, and his libels , 
are infallible ! It is faid, that the partici- 
pation of the holy ſacrament is made a 
qualification for Rakes and Atheiſts to at- 
rain the offices of government ; and by 
ſuch means what was intended by Our Sa- 
viour to be the pureſt and moſt abſtracted 
rite of religion, is turned into an intereſt- 
ed tool of corrupt ambition. Omitting to 
regard the decent, charitable, and truly 
chriſtian aſſertions thus made by the Doc- 
tor without proof, and which can only 
in juſtice apply upon general principles to 
thoſe who receive the ſacrament in a mode 
their conſciences diſapprove, let us ſee 
whether he is not as much miſtaken in his 
argument, as he is unſupported in his ca- 
lumniating imputations. Qualification 
means ſomething poſitive to recommend a 


ſcarcely viſible in their protected ſituation, and is main- 
tained in its proper ſtate by the ſuperintending influ- 
ence of the ſuperior country, whoſe principles, built 
upon a rock, have hitherto withſtood the aſſaults of 
ignorance, and the ſap of ſubterrancous and miſtaken. 
philoſophy. * 
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perſon, but the receiving the Holy Sacra- 
ment, is intended only as a teſt, The 
qualification, if indeed it can in any ſhape 
be called by that name, is, that the perſon 
applying for an office ſhould be a member 
of the Church of England, of which fact, 
his partaking in the moſt ſolemn of its 
rites, is the beſt and cleareſt evidence. Al- 
ſertions, nay oaths, may lye. More trifling 
compliances may be aſſumed for the pur- 
poſe, and be forgiven ; but the taking of 
that which, according to all modes c 
faith, is their condemnation before 'G6 
if untruly taken, is ſuppoſed to be evis 
dence that cannot lye or be miſtaken, 
The Doctor I am afraid knows, that to 

ſome indeed it is a qualification, not an 
incidental teſt ; that they take it for a civil 
purpoſe only with their lips, are true 
the eye, and falſe to the heart; I draw 
this fearful concluſion, becauſe his whole 
argument leads me to it, and diſcloſes A 
facility of pardon in the auſterity of the 
Meeting Houſe, that is not to be found 
in the indulgencies of St. Peter. — 
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If however it be an imputation to 
make the ſentiments and ceremonies of - 
religion ſubſervient to the attainment of 
civil purpoſes, ſo I apprehend it is not 
quite without blame, to bring about re- 
ligious improvements by a proſtitution of 
civil integrity. The degree of blame may 
perhaps be different, but that difference 
is amply ſupplied by the difference of 
truth between the one and the other. Our 
newſpapers have lately announced to us 
certain aſſociations that have been formed 
by the Diſſenters in ſeveral counties, to 
ſupport only ſuch candidates for the next 
Parliament, as will pledge themſelves to 
countenance a repeal of the Teſt Law. 
The fact is therefore certain, and what is 
the inference ? What is it but to make 
the cauſe of their conventicle a qualifica- 
tion for offices? To take away the judg- 
ment of mankind, and to damn thoſe 
that are not within their own pale ? Fur- 
thering the cauſe of what they profeſs to 
be religion, by the worſt of all bad poli- 
tical manceuvres ?—Be this a warning to 
you, ye who worſhip the God of your Fa- 


thers, 
I 


7 
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thers, and let not the cauſe of that Church, 
which has eſcaped ſo many perils in ſo 
many diſtant ages, periſh in your hands ! 

The proof that is thus given us of the 
means by which ſome perſons would ad- 
vance the cauſe of religion, and of the uſe 


to which it may be converted, was by no 


means neceſſary, The ſame perſons have 
long manifeſted to the world, that religion 
may become a mere cloak for the un- 
righteous dealings of men. Is one of theſe 
holy devotees a Lawyer? he has a whole 
tribe of clients. Is he a Doctor? his phyſic 
purges his brethren : nor is traffic leſs 
affected by the intrigues of the chapel, 
than law and phyſic. Too true it is, that 
a coincidence of opinion in religious mat- 
ters, like the ſpirit of party, is converted 
into a bond of civil connexion, with a 
view.to the advantage of their united ex- 
ertions, and is often adopted ſolely for that 
very purpoſe. 

Alter all, when we conſider the impru- 
dence of attempting any alteration in mat- 
ters that recur to firſt principles, and in- 
volve ſo many mtereſting and diſcordant 

CON» 
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concerns, we ſhall ſtill more be inclined 
to forbear doing fo, when not even an ap- 
pearance of neceſſity requires it, and when, 
if it is done, it will be confidered more as 
the reſult of terror than conviction. No 
perſons are in fact excluded by the Teft 
Laws, fince they are daily violated as to 
that effect, though, as we have ſeen, with- 
out defeating their object with reſpect to 
the ſtate, The repeal of them muſt there- 
fore proceed from ſome other motive, than 
from a ſenſe of injury that is not felt, and 
for that other motive we can be at no loſs 
to gueſs, when the end propoſed is to be 
effected by ſtorming the ſenate, and put- 
ting the ſenators under dureſs. The means 
are more defirable than the immediate ob- 
je, inaſmuch as they lead, not to a re- 
peal of one, but to a confuſion of all law. 
I wilt not ſuppoſe, that the grievance 
really complained of,” and propoſed to be ; 
removed, is the repugnance that may be 
felt by ſome perſons in diſſembling their 
faith for their intereſt, and in ſubmitting 
to the diſagreeable neceſſity of concurring 
with a great majority of their fellow citi- 

zens, 
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- zens,” in contradiction to their own better 


opinion. I will not ſuppoſe this, becauſe 
I ſhould be ſorry to attribute ſo much in- 


ſincerity to any one without proof, and be- 


cauſe if it ſhould exiſt, the difficulties that 


Here let us pauſe! Whether the repeal 
of the Teſt is wiſe or not in itſelf, becomes 
a conſideration light as air, when com- 
pared to the danger of ſurrendering the 
will of the Legiſlature to ſtrong impor- 
tunity, repeated efforts, and violent threats. 
Even if the object were ever ſo proper to 


be complied with, the manner in which 


it is forced upon our aſſent, would induce 
us to reject the very conſideration of it. 
One compliance would only beget another. 
Conceſſion is the parent of demand, and 
demand, like a thriftle child, whoſe 
paſſions increaſe with their indulgence, 
after exhauſting what his parent can give, 
dies curſing the kindneſs that deſtroys 
him. 


Thus having deſcribed tha object of 


certain people, as expreſſed in the various 
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oppoſe its entrance into the ſtate, ougt 
to be increaſed rather than diminiſhed— 


* 
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pages of this edifying Sermon, and the 
means by which they propoſe to accom- 
pliſn it, there remains nothing elſe to con- 
ſider, but of ſome antidote to repel their 
progreſs, and prevent their malice; to con- 
found their confuſion, to ſhat our ears 
againſt the importation of foreign princi- 
ples, and at leaſt to bind the hands of thoſe 
falſe philoſophers, who mix reaſon with 
madneſs, and- would deſtroy the peace of 
ſociety ſecundum artem. Some perſons, 
perhaps, animated by too much zeal, would 
recommend the utmoſt ſeverity, enſe re- 
ſeindendum eſt ne pars fincera trabetur.— 
Such attempts are fruitleſs: they are worſe; 
for in the agitation occaſioned by endea- 
vouring to effectuate them, theſe miſerable 
people and their writings are ſnatched from 
the oblivion that would otherwiſe ſoon 
overtake them, and as they become infa- 
mous, become public; a price ever ready 
to be paid for ſuch a compenſation. Hiſ- 
tory too will inform us, that the reſtleſs 
zeal of a fanatic would run with eagerneſs 
into the grave of a martyr, if the flame 
that conſumed him could communicate it- 
ſelf 
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ſelf to the world. The Church chat they : 


thus attempt to overturn has ever enter- - 
tained better notions of repelling and pre- 
venting their attacks. With the true meck- 
neſs of Chriſtianity, it retorts foul abuſe 
with ſoft reproof, and returns bitter taunts, 
nay, the ſevereſt injuries, offered in their 


hour of triumph, with forgiveneſs and to- 


leration, when that hour of infolence has 
given way to a period of humiliation, its 
inſeparable follower. © Whoſoever through © 
his private judgment,” ſay the Articles 
of our Faith, ©. willingly and purpoſely 
«© doth openly break the traditions and 
te ceremonies of the Church, which be not 
« repugnant to the word of God, and be 
* ordained and approved by common au- 
e thority, ought to be rebuked openly, 
(that others may fear to do the like) as 
« he that offendeth againſt the common 
* order of the Church, and hurteth the 
« authority of the magiſtrate, and wound- 
eth the conſciences of the weak bre- 
« 88 

This paſſage contains the whole of the 
reaſons upon which obedience, to civil au- 

E thority 
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thority is founded, and by its plain and 


and obvious wiſdom at once points out our 


duty, and puniſhes our diſobedience; leav- 
ing to the miſerable criminal the painful 
conſciouſneſs of having attempted, in de- 
fiance of reaſon, to introduce miſery and 
devaſtation into the peaceful habitatons 
of his neighbours. 

Indeed, while language like that con- 
veyed in this Sermon is confined to few, 
and is read with rapture only by congenial 
ſpirits, it ought not to be entirely ſup- 
preſſed, even if it were poſſible, but ſhould 
be reſerved as a warning voice, to tell the 
reſt of the world that ſuch men are abroad, 
and, like eroſſed houſes, are to be avoided 
as peſtilential. This wiſe connivance muſt 
not, however, be carried too far, -as per- 
haps it would be, if we were to remain 
ſilent at the preſent period, when whole 
nations, leſs enlightened, indeed, than our- 
ſelves, have fallen under attacks of the like 
nature; and though they exhibit a picture 
of diſtreſs to the prudent, give proof like» 


| wiſe of ſucceſs to the wicked. Let the con- 


ſequence be equal, and as it ſharpens the 
3 appetite 
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appetite of the one, nnn apt” 
of the other ! leſt that, ſurrounded as we 
are by all the bleſſings of peace and of ci- 
vilized life, great in arts as in arms, the 
envy and admiration of the world, we do 


not fall from this enviable eminence, this 
ſtate of unparalleled proſperity, into that 
gulph, which opens wide for the beſt and 


ſtrongeſt eſtabliſhments of frail mortality: 
remembering always, in the words of the 
great Poet of Nature, that, proud and ſe- 
cure as we may think the happineſs of 
Great-Britain; yet when royal ſtate is 
down, when dignities are deſpiſed, and 
offices traduced ; when the vanity of other 
countries is aped in this; when the time 
is come to mock at form, and when riot is | 
our care, 


« Tt will become a wilderneſs again, 
Peopled with wolves, its old inhabitants,” 
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